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ambition to complete his oecumenical pilgrimage, he used to revive his
drooping hopes by recalling an anecdote which he had once heard from
the mouth of that triumphantly world-wide traveller Lord Bryce. After
having explored half the surface of the globe in the course of a long life,
Lord Bryce had felt one day a slight misgiving lest his advance in chrono-
logical age might hinder him from carrying out the rest of his peregrina-
tional agenda; so he had decided, in consultation with Lady Bryce, that
they would choose for the field of their next journey some region that
would serve to test their physical stamina. Their choice had fallen upon
Siberia; and, when they had ascertained that they could stand this
physical ordeal without feeling any strain, they had been able to put
their anxiety behind them and to proceed with their exploration of the
remainder of the Inhabited World.1 Lord Bryce's example became the
more encouraging to the writer the nearer he approached to the end of
A Study of History; and, midway through his sixty-fourth year, he was
thanking God that a curiosity which had set sail fifty-four years ago had,
so far, never found itself becalmed. Rather than be condemned to the
Ancient Mariner's life-in-death, he would pray to be carried on by the
divine wind of curiosity's unflagging inspiration at the risk of meeting
Kon-Tiki's end among deadly breakers on a Raroia Reef2 at the Ocean of
History's unimaginable limit.

(Ill) THE WILL-O'-THE-WISP OF OMNISCIENCE

Without the inspiration of curiosity, no one can be an historian, since,
without it, no one can break out of a Yin-state of infantine receptivity by
setting the mind on the move and taking bearings in the Universe. No
one can either become an historian till he has acquired curiosity or re-
main an historian if ever he loses it. Yet an inspiration which is indis-
pensable is at the same time insufficient; for curiosity is a faculty which
is valuable only as a driving force for generating higher activities. If it is
allowed to spin round in a vacuum, turning nothing but its own wheels,
it stultifies itself and also sterilizes the soul hi which it has thus been
allowed to run amok. Curiosity by itself is of no more avail than is
receptivity by itself for bringing a budding mind to flower. The mind
that is to blossom into an historian's mind must rise to a higher flight;
and, if it allows its curiosity to set its spiritual ceiling for it, it will be
guilty of a grave moral error that will prove also to have been a serious

1  Looking up this episode, on the 23rd April, 1951, in H. A. L. Fisher's fames Bryce
(London 1927, MacmjDUan, 2 vols.), the writer found it duly recorded there in vol. ii, on
pp. 104-6. On his retirement in A.D. 1913, when he had turned seventy-five, from being
British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce sei2ed the opportunity of returning
home to England via the Pacific, Jajsan, Manchuria, and Siberia; and, travelling via the
Transsiberian Railway, he was unwilling to let slip the further opportunity of catching
a glimpse of the Altai Mountains, as these lay not more than a mere four hundred miles
or so off his course. Accordingly the Bryces detrained from the Transsiberian Express
at Taiga, embarked on a river-boat at Tomsk, and proceeded by water down the Tom
and up the Tobol via Novonikolayevsk (afterwards renamed Novosibirsk) and Barnaul
to Biisk. Transferring here from boat to tarantas, they then experienced 'eight of the
hardest days of travelling we have ever gone through'. Their reward was a sight of the
Altai Range from the summit of the Semenski Pass on the 22nd August, 1913. The
'round-trip* had mounted up to some 1,200 miles before they re-entrained for Moscow.

2  Read Thor Heyerdahl: Kon-Tikit Across the Pacific by Raft (Chicago 1950. Rand
McNally).